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PRIZES TALE, 








MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Bromley Chestan, an officer'in the United States 
navy, had just returned from a three years’ cruise 
inthe Mediterranean, His ship’ came itite New-' 
York; and afterhe had spent-a week with a sister 
that was married in Bostonyhe could not resist his 
inclination to pay a visit to his maternal aunt, who 
had resided since her widowhoud at one of the 
small towns on the banks of the Delaware. ‘ 

The husband of Mrs. Marsden bad not lived long 
enough to make his fortune, and it-was his last in- 
junction that she should retire with her daughter to 
the ‘country, or at least-to a country town. He 
feared that-if she remained in Philadelphra she 
would have too many -temptations to exercise ber 
taste for unnecessary expense: and that, in -corite- 
quence, the very moWerate income, which was all 
he wasable to leave her, would soon ~ found in- 
suflicierit to supply her with comforts. - - ? 

We will not venture to say that tiny te-his aunt 
Marsden was the young lieutenant’s only incentive’ 
tothis visit: as she had a beautiful daughter about 
tighteen, for whom, since her earliest childhood, 
Bromley Cheston had felt something a little more 
vivid than the usual degree of regard that boys think 
saficient for their cousins. His family had former- 
ly lived in Philadelphia, and til] he went into the 


navy, Bromley and Albina’ were in habits of daily y 


intercourse. Afterwards, on returning from sea, he 
always as soon as he-set his foot on American grouttd 
began to devise means of seeing his pretty cousin, 


“What a lovely spot,” exclaimed Cheston, and in- 
nocence—modesty—canior—contentment—peace, 
—simple pleasures—intellectual enjoyments—and 
varidus other delightful ideas chased each other 
rapidly through his, mind, Br 
When he knocked at the door, it was opened by 
black girl ‘named ‘Drusa, who had been bronght 
up inthe family, and whose delight on seeing him 
was so great that she could scarcely find it.in her 
heart*to tell him that “the ladies were both out} or 
at least. partly out.” Cheston, however, more than 
suspected that they were wholly .at home; for he’ 
saw his aunt peeping over the bannisters, and had 


lour; And besides, the whole domicile was evident- 
ly in some great: commotidn, strongly resembling 
that horror of all men, a house-cleaning. The car- 
pets had been removed, and the hall was filled with 
the parlor chairs: balf of them being-turned bot- 
tom upwards on-the others, with looking glasses 
that, on such occasions, the Jagies-of a family in 
middle life are never among the missing. he 

“Go and give Lieutenant Cheston’s compliments 
to your ladies,” said he, “and let them know that 
he is waiting to see them.” , 

Mrs. Marsden now ran down stairs ina wrapper 
and morning cap, and = her nephew a very cor- 
dial reception. ‘Our house is just now in such con- 
fusion,” said she, «that 1 have no- place to invite 
lyou to sit down in except the back poroh.”—And 
|there they accordi: gly -took their seats. 
“Do ‘not suppose,” continued Mrs. Marsden, 
‘that .we are cleaving house: but we: are going to 
havea party to-night, and therefore -you are most 








however short the time and however great the dis- | 
tance. And it wasin meditation en Albina’s- -bean- 


ty and sprightliness that he had often “while sailing | en miles, and I can. assuré you there was a great | 
ou the midnight deep,” beguiled the long hours of | 


the watch, anil. thus,rendered more tolerable that 
dreariest part of a seaman’s duty. 

On arriving at the village, Lieotenant Cheston| 
itimediately established” his quarters, at the hotel, 
fearing’ that to become an inmate of hi¢ aunt’s 
house might’cause her some incenvenience. Tho’ || 
he had performed tne whole journey in a steamboat, 
hetould not refrain from changihg hie wajstcoat, 
brushing his coat sleeves, brushing his hat, bruching 
his hair, and altering the tie of his cravat. Though 
he had “never told his love,” it cannot be said that 
concealment had “preyed on his damask cheek ;” 
the only change in that damavk having been effect. 
ed by the sun and wind of the ocean. - 

Mrs. Marsden lived in a sniall modest-looking 
white house, with a green dvor and green venitian 
shutters, In early summer the porch was cavopied 


and perfumed with honeysuekle, and the windows 
In front was a flower garden, redolent 
of sweetness and beauty ; behind was a well-stored 
potager, and a flourishing little orchard. “The wine 
ws were amply shaded by the light artd gracefal 

e of some beautiful locust-trees. 


With roses, 


‘fortunate im your arrival, for i thiik I-can promise 
\you a very pleasant evening, -We have sent invi-! 
i ‘tations to all the most gentee fainilies within sev- 


‘deal of ‘trouble in getting the, notes conveyed. We 
‘have-also asked a number of strangers from the ci- 
ty, who happen ‘to be boarding in the village; we 
called on them for that purpose.. “If all that are 
‘invited were to comeywe should have a-camplete 
‘squeeze: -but upluckily we have recejved an una- 
sual number of regrets, and ‘some have as yet re- 
| turned ro: answers at all. However, we are,sure 
lof Mrs. Washington Potts.” 

“1 see,” sdid Cheston, ‘you are having your par- 
lours papered.”"—**Yes,” replied Mrs, Marsden, 
‘swe could pot possibly have-a party avith that old 
fashioned paper on the walls, and we sent to the ci- 
ty a week ago for- aman to come and bring with 
him someof fhe newest patterns, but he never made 
bis appearance till last night after we lrad entirely 
givenhim up, and after we had had.thé rooms put 
incomplete order in other respécts. But he says, 
as the parlours are very small, he can easily: put-on 
the new paper befgre evening, so. we thought.it bet- 
ter to take up ‘the carpets, and.take down: the cnr: 
tains, and undo all that we did yesterday;. rather 
than the walls. should Jook old fushioned. I .did'in- 


a glimpse of his cousin flitfing into the back par-} 


and pictures leaning against them; and_he knew ||: 


be mucit better, only ttrat there was ng time to get 
that ddné before the party, so-~we miust defer the 
painting now for three or four — till this new pa- 
per has grown old. # 

_#But where is Albina?” asked Cheston. 

The truth is,” answered Mrs. Marsden, “she is 
vety buty making cakes; asin this-place we can 


‘buy none tbat are fit for d party. Luokily Albina 


is very clever at all such things, having been a pu- 
pil of Mrs. Goodfellow. - But there is certainly a 
great deal of trouble in eins - a party in the 
country.” — 

Just then the black girl, een mude het appear- 
ance, and said to Mrs. Marsden, “I’ve been for that 
there. bean you call wanilla,’and Mr. Brown says 
he never heard of such a thing.” 

- “A man that keeps go large a store has no right 
to be so ignorant,” remarked Mrs. . Marsden.— 
“Then, Drusa, we must flavour. the ice-cream with © 
Jemon.”? . ‘ 

“‘Phere.a’n’t no more lemons to be had,” said the 
girl, “and we have just*barely enough for the lem- 
onade.”’ , 

.*Then some of the lemons smust be enlien a the 
ice-cream,” replied Mrs. Marsden, ‘and we must 
make out the lemonade: with cream of tartar.” 

. “1 forgot to tell youy” said Drusd, “that Mrs. 
Jones says she can’t sparé no more cream, upon no 
account.” 

“How vezatioust” exclaimed: Mrs. Marsden, “f 
wish we had two cows of our own—one is nét suf- 
ficient when we are about giving a party. Drusa 
we huust make out the ice-cream by thickening some 
milk with eggs.” . 

“Eggs ure scarce,” replied the girl, “Miss Altinar 
uses up so many forthe cakes.” 

“She must spare some eggs from the cakes,” said 
Mrs. Marsden, “and make out the cakes by adding 
alittle pearl-ash. “Go directly and tell her so.” 

Clieston, though by-nd means aw fait to the mys- 
Lteries of confectionary, could ‘not help smiling at ~ 
all this making out—“‘Really,” said his aunt, “these 
things are very annoying. Ané-as this party is giv- 





en:to. Mrs. Washington Potts, it is extremely de- 
siruble that nothing. ‘should fail: There.is no éuch 
thing nowas having company, unless we-ean receive 
jand entertain them in acertainstyle.” | 

1 perfectly remember,” suid Gheston, “the last 
‘party at which I was present in yout house, -I was 
then a. midshipman, amd it wag just before I sailed 
on my first cruize in the Pacific. I spent a delight- 
ful-evening.”- =~ 

*4¥es, | recollect that night,” replied Mfs. Mats- 
den. ‘In those days it was not necessary fur-us to 
support a cePtain etyle, ahd parties were then, very 
simple things, except among ‘peaple of -the -first 
rank. It, was thought sufficient to have two or 
three baskets of substantial cakes at tea, some al- 
monde, raisins, apples, and osanges handed round 
afterwards, with wine and cordial, and then a large 
sited pound-cake: at ‘the last. ‘The company as- 
sembled at seven ‘o’elock, and generally walked; 











tend having them painted, which would of course 








for the ladies’ dresses wore only plain white muslin. 
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We invited but as many as could be accommodated 
with seats. The yéung people played ‘at forfeits, 
and sung English arid Scotch songs, and-at the close 
of the evening danced ‘to the piano. How Mrs. 
Washington Potts would be shocked if she was to 
find herself at one of. those Obsolete parties!” 

‘The calf-jelly won't be cleat,’ svid-the black 
girl, again making her appearance. ‘Aant Katy 


hasstéained it five times over ‘through the flannel: || 


bag.’ 

‘Go then and fell her fo strain it five and twenty 
times,” said Mrs, Marsden, angrily—It must and 
shall be clear. Nothing is more vulgar than cloudy 
jeHy; Mrs. Washington Patts will ot tough it un- 
less it is transparent as amber.” . 

‘What Nong tong paw ‘again,’ said Cheston: 
‘Now do tell me who is Mrs. Washington Potts?” 

‘Is it possible you have not heard of her? + 
claimed Mrs. Marsden. 

‘Indeed I have not,* replied Cheston. ‘You fer- 
get for several years I have been cruising ou classic 
ground, and I canassure you that the name of Wash- 
ington Potts has not yet reached the shores of the 
Mediterranean .’ 

‘She is wife to a gentleman that hasmade a for- 
tune in New Orleans,’ pursued Mrs. Marsden. 
‘They came last winter to live in Philadelphia, hav- 
ing first visited London, and Paris. During the 
warm weather they took lodgings in’ this village, 
and’ we have become quite intimate. So we have 
concluded to give them a party, previous to their 
return to Philadelphia, which is to take placeim- 
mediately, She is a charming woman, though she 


certainly makes strange mistakes in talking. You} 


have no idea how sociable she is, at least since she 
returned our call’; which, to be sure, was not till 
the end of a week; and Albina and I had sat up in 
fall dress to- receive her for no less than five days: 
that is, from twelve o’clock till three.- At last she 
came, and: it would have surprised you to see be 
affably she behaved to us.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Cheston, ‘I should not have ex- 
pected that she would have treated you rudely. . 

‘She really,’ continued Mrs. Marsden, ‘grew quite 
intimate before her visit was oyer, and took: our 
hands at parting. And as the“went out throtgh 
the garden, she steppel to admire Albina’s moss- 


roses; so we could do no legs than give her all that}} 


weie blown. From that day she has always sent to 
us when she wants flowers.’ 
- No doubt of it,’ Said Cheston. 

‘You cannot imagine,’ pursued Mrs. Marsden, son 
what a familiar footing weare. She hasa high 
opinion of Albinu’s taste; and oiten getsher'to make 
up caps and do other little things. When any of 
her chfidren are siok, she never sends any where 
else for currant-jelly or preserves.’ Albina niakes 
gingerbread for them every Saturday. During the 
holidays she frequently-sent het three hoys to spend 
the day with us. There isthe:-very placein the-rail- 
ing where Randolph broke out a stick to whip Jeffer- 
soni with, because.Jefferson had thrown in his face a 
not baked apple which the mischievous little rogue 
had stolen out-of old Katy’s over.’ 

In the meantime, Albina had taken off the brown 
holland bib apron which she had worn all day in 


the kitchen, and telling the cook to watch careful- 
ly the plumb-cake that was baking, she hastened to 
her room by a back. stair case, and proceeded td 
tale the pins out of her hair; for where is the young 
lady that on any. emergency whatever, would ap- 


pear before a youpg gentleman with her hair pinned 


up. Though, just now, the opening out of ber curls 
was a considerable inconvenience to Albina, as she 


had bestowed much time and- pains on potting them 


|. Finally ghe came down “in pfime array;” and 
Cheston who had left her a school-girl, foand her 
fow grown to wemanhood and more beautiful than 
ever. Still he could not forbear reproving :her Tor 
treating bim so much as a stranger, and ngt coming 
tohim at once in her morning-dress. 
“Mrs, Washington Potts,» said Albina, sis of | 
opinion that a_young lady should-never i seen in 
dishabille by a gentleman.” 
Cheston now found it very difficult to hear the 
hame of Mrs. Rotts. with patience.—* Albina,” 
thought he, ‘tis bewitched as well aS-her mothér.*?. 
He spoke of his cruize in the Mediterrahean, and 
Albina told him that she had seen a beautiful view 
of the Bay of Naples in a souyenir belonging to Mrs. 
Washington Potts. — 
«I have brought with me some sketches of Medi- 
terraneun scenery,” pursued Cheston.—* You 
know I draw a little. I promise myself great plea- 
sure in showing and explaining them to-you.” 
“Oh! do send them this afternooh,” exclaimed 
Albina. & They will be the very things for the 
cehjre table. I dare say the Montagues will rgcog- 
nize sdme of the places they have seen in Italy, for 
they have travelled all over the south of Europe:” 
‘And who are the Montagues?? enquired Ches- 
ton. 
‘They are a . yery “elegant Efiglish family, an- 
swered Mrs. Marsden, ‘cousins in some way to sev- 
eral noblemen,’ * 
‘Perhaps so,” said Cheston. 
‘Albina met with them at the lodgings of Mrs. 
Washington Potts,’ pursued Mrs. Mapsden—twheré 
they have been staying a -week for the benefit of 
country air; and so shé enolosed her ¢ard, and sent 
them invitations te het party.. They have.as yet 
returned no answer; but that isno proofthey will 
not come, for perhaps it may be the newest fashion 
in England not to answer notes.’ 
‘You know the English are d very pa feo- 
ple,’ remarked Albina. 
‘And what other lions have you provided said 
Cheston. ' 
~ Oh! rio others except a poet,’ replied Albina. 
‘Have you never heard of Bewley Garvin Gandy.’ 
‘Never!’ meas 8 Cheston—‘Is that all one 
aman ?? 
‘Nonsense,’ teplied Albina ; ‘you know that poets 
generally have three names. -B. G. G. was formrer- 
ly Mr. Gandy’s signature, when he wrote only for 
the’ newspapers, but_now since he has come outin 
the Magazines, and annuals, and published ‘his 
great poem of thie World of Sorrow, he gives his 
name at full jength. He.has tried law, physic, and 
divinity, and has resigned all for the Muses. He is 
a great favourite with Mrs. Washington Potts’ 
‘And now, Albina said Cheston, ‘as I know you 


you while yon indulge me with-Auld lang syne’—I 
see the piano has been moved out into the porch.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Marsden, ayer of the par- 
lour papering.’ 
‘Oh! Bromley Cheston,’ exclaimed Albina, ‘do 
not ask me to play any of those antideluvian Scotch 
songs. Mrs. W ea Potts cahnot tolerate any 
thing but Italian.’ 
Cheston who had no taste for Italian, immediate- 


his stay, was going away with the thought that 

Albina had much deteriorated m growing up. 
‘We shall see you this evening without the cere- 

mony ofa further invitation, said Albina. 
‘Of course,’ replied Cheston. 





ton Potts, said-‘Mrs. Marsden. 
‘What simpletons these women are,” thought 





up for the evening. 


can have but Jittle leisure to%™ay, I will only detain 


ly took his hat, and apologizing forthe Iength of 


“I quite long to introduce you to Mrs. Washing, 


‘The | big plumb-cake’s burnt to a coal said Dre, 
sa, patting her head out ef the kitchen door, 

- Both the ladies were off ip an instant to the scene 
of ditaster. And Cheston returned to his hotel, 
thinking of Mrs, Potts, (whom he had made up his 
mind to dislike) of the old adage that ‘evil com. 
munication corrupts good manners,” and of the al- 
most irresistible contagion of folly and vanity. “4 
am disappointed in Albina,’ said he; ‘in future} 
willregard her only as my mother’s niece, and more 
than a cousin she shaH never be to nie.’ , 

* Albina having assisted Mrs, Marsden ‘in lament. 
ing over the burnt cake, took off her silk frock, 
again pinned up her hair, and joined assiduously in 
preparing another plumb-cake to replace the first 
one. A fatality seemed to attend nearly all the 
confections, as is often the case when particular 
importance is attached to their success. The jelly 
obstinately refused to clarify, and the blanc-mange 
was equally anwilling to congeal. The maceca- 
Toons having} run in baking, had neither shape nor 
Teature, the kisses declined rising, and the sponge- 
cake contradicted its name. Some of the things 
succeeded, but most were complete failures: proba- 


||bly because.(as old Katy insisted) “there wasa 


spell upon them.” Ina city these disasters’ could 
easily have been remedied (even at the eleventh 
hour) by sending to a confectioner’s shop, but in 
the country there-is no alternative. Some of 
these mischances might perhaps have been attribu- 
ted to the volunteered assistance of a mantua-ma- 
ker that had been sent for from the city to make 
new dresses for the occasion, and who on this busy 
day, being ‘one of the best creatures in the world,’ 
had declared her willingness to turn her hand to 
ahy thing. 

It vas late .in the afteruoon before the papering 
was over, and then great indeed was the bustle in 
clearing away the litter, cleating the floors; put- 
ting down the carpets, and replacing the furniture, 
In the midst of the confusion, and while the ladies 
were eamestly engaged, in fixing the ornaments 


i Drusa came in to say that Dixon, the waiter that 


had been hired for the « evening, had just arrived, and 
falling to work immediately he had poured all the 
blanc-mange down the sink mistaking it for bonny- 
clabber.* This intelligence was almost too much 
to hear, and Mrs. Marsden could scarcely speak for 


' vexation. 


‘Drusa,’ said Albina, ‘ydu are a raven that has 
done nothing all day but croak of disaster. ‘Away 
and show your face no more, let what will hap- 
pen.’ 

Drusa departed, but in a@ few minutes she again 
putin her head at the parlour door and said, ‘Ma’- 
am may I jist speak one time more.’ 

‘What now,’ exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 

‘Ob ! there’s nothing else spiled or flung down the 
sink, jist now,’ said Drusa, ‘but somethings at hand 
a heap worse than all. Missus old Aunt Quimby 
has jist Janded from the boat, and is coming up the 
road with baggage enough to last all summer.’ 

‘Aunt Quimby! exclaimed -Albina, ‘this indeed 
caps the climax! 

‘Was there ever any thing.more provoking,’ said 
Mrs. Marsden, ‘When I lived in town she at- 
noyed me sufficiently by coming every week to 

spend a day with me, and now she does not spend 
days but weeks. I would go to Alabama to get rid 
of her.’ 

‘And then,’ said Albina, ‘she would come and 
spend months with us. However, to do ber justice 
she is a very respectable woman.’ 

“¢All bores are respectable people,’ replied Mrs. 
Marsden, of they were otherwise, it would not be 








}Cheston, as be hastily turned to depart. 





, *Thick sour milk. 
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in their power to bore us, for we could cut t them 
and cast them off atence. How very unlucky. 
What will Mrs. Washington Potts think of her— 
anid the Montagues too, if they should’ come? Still 
we must not affront her, as you know he is rich.” 

‘What can her riches signify to us,” said Albina, 
«she has a married daughter.: 

‘True,’ reptied Mrs. “Marsden, ‘but you know 
riches should always command a-certain degree of 
respect, and there are such things as legacies.’ 

‘After all, according to the common saying, “tis 
an ill wind that blows no good,’ the parlours hav~- 
ing been freshly prepared, we can easily persuade 
Aunt Quimby-that they are too damp for her to sit 
in, and so we can make her stay up stairs all the 


evening.” 
At this iit the old lady’s voice was heard at 


the door, discharging the porter who -had brought) 
her baggage on his wheelbarrow ; and the next mip 

ute she was in the frent- parlour. Mrs. Marsden 
apd Albina were properly astonished, and properly 
delighted at seeing hee; but each, after a pause of 
recollection, suxidenly siezed the old lady by the 
arms and conveyed her into the entry, exclaiming, 


‘Oh! Aunt Quimby, Aunt Quimby! this is no place |}: 


for you.’ 
‘What's the meaning of all this, cried Mrs. Quin- 
by, ‘why won’t you let me stay in the parlour.’ 
‘You'll get your death,’ answered Mrs, Marsden, 
tyou’ll get the rheumatism. Both parlours have 
been newly papered to-day, ‘and the walls are 


uite wet.’ 
‘That’s a bad thing,’ said Mre. Quimby—‘a very 


bad thing—I wish you had put off your papering till 
next spring. Who'd have thought of your doing it 
this day of all days.’ 

‘Oh! Aunt Quimby,’ said Albina, ‘why did you 
not let. us know that you were coming? 

-*Why, I wanted to give you an agreeable sur- 
prise” replied the old lady. ‘But tell me why the 
rooms are so decked out, with flowers hang- 
ing about the looking-glasses and lamps, and why 
the candles aredrest with cut paper, or something 
that looks likeit.’ 

‘We are going to have a party to-night,’ said Al- 
bina.—‘A party—I’m glad of it. Then I’m just 
come in the nick of time.’ : 

‘I thought you had long since given up parties,’ 
said Mrs. Marsden, turning pale. 

‘No, indeed—why should 1—1 always go when I 
am asked—to be sure 1 can’t make much figure at 
parties now, being in my’seventy-fifth year. But 
Mrs. Howks and Mrs. Himes, and several others o¢ 
my old friends, always invite me to their daughters’ 
parties, along with Mary; and I like to sit there 
and look about me and see people’s new ways. Ma- 
ry had a party herself.last wiuter, and it went off 
very well, only that both the childrew came out that 
night with the measles; and one of the lamps leak- 
ed, and the oil ran all over the side-board and 
streamed down on the carpet; and, it being the 
first time we ever had ice-cream in the house, Peter, 
the stupid black boy, not on!y brought saucers to 
eat itin, but cups and saucers both.? 

The old Jady was now hurried up stairs, and she 
showed much dissatisfaction on being told that as 
the damp parlours would certainly .giye her hef 
death, there was no alternative but for her to re-7 
main all the evening in the chamber allotted to her. 
This chamber, (the best furnished in the house) was 
also to be ‘thedadies’ room, and Albina Somewhat 
consoled Mrs. Quimby by. telling her that as the 
ladies would come up there to take off their hoods 
and arrange their hair, she would have an opportu- 
nity of seeing them all before they went down stairs. 
And Mrs. Marsden promised to give orders that a 
portion of refreshments, should be carried up to ber, 


and that Miss Matsan, the m&intua-maker, should sit 
with het a great part-of the evening. 

It was now time for Albina. and hér initial 
to commerce dressing, but Mrs. Marsden went 
down stairs again with ‘more last words,’ to the 
servants, and Albina to make some change in the 
arrangement of the centre-table. ° 

She was in a loose gown, her curls were pin- 
ned up and te keep them close and safe-she had 
tied over her head an old gauze handkerchief. 
While bending over the centre-table and mark- 
ing With rose-leaves some of the most beautiful 
of Mrs. Hemans’.poems, and opening two or 
three souvenirs -at their finest plates, a knock| 
was suddenly heard at the door, which proved: to 
be the baker with the second plumb-cake, it hav- 
‘\ing been consigned-to his oven. Albina desired 
him to bring it to her, ahd putting it on the sil- 
ver waiter, she deterniined to divide it herself in- 
to slices, being afraid to trust that business to 
any one else, lest*it should be awkwardly cut or 
broken to pieces; it being quite warm. 

The baker went out teaving the front door 
open,‘and* Albina’ intent on her task of cutting 
the cake, did not look up till she-heard the sound 
of feotsteps.in the parlor, and then what was her 
disthay on- perceiving Mr. and Mrs. Mentnges 
and their daughter. 

Albina’s first impulse was to run away, but 
she saw that it was now too late; and pale with 
confusion and vexation she tried to summon suf- 








this contre-tems with something like address. - 

It ‘was not yet dusk, the sun being scarcely 
down, and Of all the persons invited to the party, 
it was natural to suppose that the English fami- 
ly would have come the atest. 

Mr. Montague was a long-budicd shurt-legged 
'man, with round grey eyes, that looked as ‘if 
‘they had been put on the outside of his face, the 
sockets having no apparent concavity: a sort of 
eye that is rarely seen inah American. He had 
along nose, and a large heavy mouth. with pro- 
jecting under teeth, and altogether an unusual 
quantity of face; whiclrface was bordered round 
with whiskers, that began at his éyes and met un- 
der his chin, and resembled in texture the coarse 
wiry fur of 2 blackbear; He kept his hat under 
his arm, and his whole dress seemed as if model- 
led'‘from one of the caricature prints of a — 
dandy. - 

Mrs. Montague (evidently some years’ ‘oa 
than her husband) was 4 gigantic woman, with 
features that looked as if seen through a magni: 
fying glass. She had heavy piles of yellowish 
curls, anda crimson velvet tocque. Her daugh- 
ter avas.a tall hard-faced girl of seventeen; meant 
for a child by her parents, but not meaning her- 
self as such.- She was drest in a white muslin|} 
frock and trowsers, and had a mass of black hair 
curling on her neck ‘and shoulders. 

They all fixed their large eyes directly upon 
her; and it is no wonder that Albina quailed be~ 
neath their glance or rather their stare, partic~ 
ularly when Mrs. Montague surveyed her thro’ 
her eye-glass. Mr. Montague ‘spoke first.—- 
“Your note did not specify the hour—Miss— 
Miss Martin,’ said he, ‘and as you Americans 
are early people, we thought we were only com- 


ficient self-command to enable her to pass’ off || 
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nérs by coming before dark. We.sappose that 
in general you aghere to the primitive maxim of 
‘early to bed and early to rise.’ I forget the re- 
mainder of the rhyme, but = know it unddubt 
edly.’ : . 

Albina at that moment wished for the presence 
of Bromley Cheston.’ She saw from the signifi- 
cant looks that passed between the Montagues, 
that the unseasonable earliness of this visit did 
‘not arise from their ignorance of the customs of 
Aiméricati society, but from premeditated imper- 
tinence. And slte regretted still more having 
invited them, when Mr. Montague with impu- 
dent familiarity-walked up to the cake (which she 
had‘nicely cut into slices without altering its 
form) and took one of them out.—‘Miss Martin,’ 
said.he, ‘your cake. looks so inviting that I can- 
not refrain from helping myself to a piece. Mrs. 
Montague give me leave to present one to you. 
Miss Montague will you try a slice?’ 

* .They sat down on-the sofa, each with a piece 
of cake, and Albina saw that they could scarce- 
ly refrain from laughing openly, not only at her 
dishabille, but at her disconeerted countenance. 
Just at this moment Drusa appeared at the 
door, and called out,-‘Miss Albinar, the pre- 
saryed squinches are all working. Missus found 
’em so when she opened thejar.’? Albina could 
bear no-more, but hastily darting out of the 
room, she ran up stairs almost crying with vexa- 
tion. 

Old Mrs. Quimby was loud in her invéctives 
against Mr. Montague for spoiling the symmetry 
of the cake, and helping himselfand his family 
so unceremoniously. ‘You may rely upon it,’ 
said she, ‘a man that will do such a thing ina 
strange house is no gentleman.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ observed Mrs. Marsden, 
‘I have-no-doubt that in England these free and 
easy proceedings arehigh ton. -Albina have not 
you read some such things in Vivian Grey?’ 

‘I do not believe,’ said Mrs. Quimby, ‘that if 
this Englishman was in his own country, he 
would dare to go and-take other people’s cake 
without. leave or license. But he thinks any 
sort of behaviour good enotgh for the Yankees, 
as they call us.’ 

‘I care not for the cake,’ said Albina, ‘altho’ 
the pieces must now be put into baskets, I only 
think of the Montagues walking in without 
knocking, and catching me in complete disha- 
bille: after Ihad kept poor Bromley Cheston 
waiting half an hour this morning rather than 
he should see me in my pink gingham gown and 
withmy hair in pins.’ 

‘As sure as six-pence,’ remarked Mrs. Quim- 
by, ‘this last shame has come upon you as a pun- 
ishment for your pride to your own cousin.’ 

Mrs. Marsden having gone into the adjoining 
room to dress, Albina remained in this, and pla- 
ced herself before the-glass for the same’ pur- 
pose. ‘Heigho!’ said she,‘how pale and jaded 
I look, What a fatiguing day I have liad! I 
have beenon my feet since five o’clock this mor- 
ning, and I feel now more fit to go to bed than to 
add to my weariness by the task of dressing , 
and then playing the agreeable for four or five 
hours. [began to think that,parties (at least 
such parties as are now in vogue) should only be 











plying with the simplicity of republican man- 





given by persons who have large houses, large 
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purses, conveniencies of every description, and’ 
servants enough to do ull that is necessary.” 

‘Albina is talking quite sensibly,’ said Atnt 
Quimby to Mrs. Marsden, who came in to see if 
her daughter required her assistance in dressing- 

‘Pho,’ said Mrs. Marsden, ‘think of the ‘eclat 
of giving a party to Mrs. Washington Potts, and 
of having the Montagnesamong the guests. We 
shall find the advantaffe of it when we visit the, 
city aguin.’ ; - 

‘Albina,’ said Aunt Quimby; ‘now we are 
about dressing, just quit for a few moments and 
help me on with my long stays and my new- black | 
silk gown, and let me have the glass awhile; I 
am going to wear my Jace cap with the white 
satin riband. This dark calico gown and plain 
muslin cap won’t do at all to sit here in, before 
all the ladies that are coming up/ 

‘Qh! no matter,’ replied Albina, who was un- 
willing to relinquish the glass or to occupy any 
of her time by assisting her aunt in dressing, 
(which was always a troublesome and tedious 
business with the oid.Jady) and her mother had 
now gone down to. be ready for. the receptior of 
the company, and-to pay her compliments to the 
Montagues. ‘Oh! no matter,”said Albina, ‘your 
present dress looks perfectly well, and the la- 
dies will be too much engaged with themselves 
and their own dresses to remark any thing else. 
No one will observe whether your gown is calico 
or silk, and-whether your cap is muslin or lace. 
Elderly ladies are.always privileged to’ wear 
what is most convenient to them.’ 

Albina put on the new dress that the mantua- 
maker had made for her. When she had tried it 
on the preceding evening Miss Matson declared 

_ that ‘it fitted like wax.’ She now found that it 
was scarcely possible to get it on at all, and that 
one side of the forebody was larger than the oth- 
er. Miss Matson was called up, and by dint of 
the pulling, stretching, .and smoothing well 


\der.the cap was Mrs. Washington Potts, a little 


—— - = —— . ——— 
ted solely on account of the usual elegance of|| ‘I won’t,” screamed Lafayette. I”) never 
her attire, and whose dress was expected to add make a bow when yoy tel] me.’ . 

prodigionsly to the- effect of the rooms,) came ‘Something of the-spirit of his ancestoy; 


{most unaccountably in an gld faded frock of last said Mrs. Potts, affectedly smiling to Cheston, 


’ : : : : : jand patting the urchin on the head. 
year’s fashion, with her hair quite plain and {)®P¢ P : , 
tucked behind her*eats with two. side-combs. ~ cfaon Reg “i Creston. “Who 
Could she have.had a suspicion of the reason for Yamane thee ein Ohaee a ome 
‘ ° e Ny ‘ if #2 . : ya 
ghee wag general nil nd arash reid prune Pa 
Thé Montagues:sat together in a corner, put- “ino pate : bane 
ti their’ eye-gl t eve e thatren-. ’ : : i 
ng they eveyone te teh ura her une eg wy 
loud whispers to each other; poor Mrs. Marsden } ie for oop oF cy — pate a Now 
a9 isin +s tail ge: ‘we talk of longitude have you read Cooper’s lag, 
———s tocatch opportunities of paying || joye} by the author of the Spy; It’s a'swee 
er court to them. ; ‘ te 
: book—Cooper.is one of my peta, Isa i 
About nine o’clock, appeared an immense cap “4 fe w him in 


dear delightful Paris. Are you musical Mr, 
of blond lace, gauze riband, and flowers; and un-}i¢y,ostont—But of course you are.. Our whole 


aristé¢racy .is musical now. How do you like 
Paganini? You must have heard him in Europe, 
It’sa very expensive thing. to hear Paganini — 
Poor.man! he is quite ghastly with his own play- 
ing. Well; as you have been in the Meditern- 


thin trifling looking woman .with .a whitish 
freckled face, small sharp features, and flaxen 
hait. She leaned-on the arm of Mr. Washing- 
ton Potts, who was nothing in company or any 
where else; and she led by the hand a little boy |l;ean, which do you prefer, the Greeks or the 
in a suit of scarlet, braided and frogged with blue: || poles? 
a pale rat-looking chiid- whose name she pro-|t ‘The Poles, decidedly,’ answered Cheston, 
nounced Laughy-yet, meaning Lafayette; and ||‘from'what I have heard of ‘hem, and seen of the 
who being the youngest scion of the house of||Greeks.’ - 
Potts, always went to parties with his mother,|| ‘Well, for my part,’ resumed Mrs. Potts, ‘] 
because he would not stay at home. confess I like the Greeks, as I have always been 
Bromley Chestén, on being introduced to Mrs.||rather classical. They are so Grecian. Think 
Washington Potts was surprised at the insigni-||of their beautiful statues and paintings by Ru- 
ficance of her figure and face. He had imagined||bens and Reynolds. Are you fond of paintings! 
her tall in stature, large in feature, loud in voice;|| At my house in the city, I can show you some 
and in short the very counterpart to Mre. Mon- we” ee Sena eens 
tague. He found. her, however,as he had sup-|}{ “UY Whatartists: askea Uneston. = 
ae replete with vanity, pride, ignorance and ‘Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did them 
folly: to which she added a sickening affectation ni drawing-school with theorems. .They a 
of pwootnecs end emjability, and a flimsy pre- beautiful flower-pieces; all framed and hung up; 
tention to extraordinary powers of conyersation||"eY 2 almost worthy of Sir Benjamin West." 
founded on a confused .assemblage of incorrect Jn this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the * 
and.superficial ideas, which she mistook for a||*T#nce of tea, and Cheston took that opportunity 
general knowledge of every thing in the world. of escaping from her; while she imagined bim 





knowr to mantua-makers, and still more by 
means of her pertinacious assurances that the 
dress had no fault whatever, Albina was obliged 
to acknowledge that she could wear it, and the 
redundancy of the large side was pinned down 
and pinned over. In sticking inher coinb she 
broke it in half, and it was long before she could 
arrange her hair to her satisfaction without it. 
"Before she had completed her toilette, several of 
the ladies arrived and came into the.robm, and 
Albina was obliged to snatch up her parapher- 
nalia and make her escape into the next apart- 
ment. - 2 : 
At last she was drest—she went down stairs. 
The company arrived fast, and the party began. 
Bromley Cheston had come early to assist in 
doing the honours, and as he led Albina toa 
seat, he saw that in spite of her smiles she look- 
ed weary and out of spirits, and he pitied her.— 
"<After all,’ thought he, ‘there’.is much that is 
interesting about Albina Marsden: 


The party was very select, consisting of the 
elite of the village and its neighbourhood; but 
still, as is often the case, those whose presence 
was most desirable had sent excuses, and those 
who were not wanted: had taken care to come. 
And Miss Boreham, (a young lady who having 
nothing else to recommend her, had been invi- 





- Mrs. Potts was delighted with the handsome ||¢¢eP!Y imbued with admiration of her fluency, 
face and figure, and the very genteel appearance vivacity and yariety of information. But in rea- 
of the young lieotenant, and she act tall ween lity, he was thinking of the strange depravity of 
him a lerge portion of her talk taste that is sometimes found even in intelligent 

pies aha well ee. ‘you Scie Sie ten tte minds; for.in no other way could he account for 
Me eeeiaiinae Sea A sath uaetie alece init Albina’s predilection for Mrs. Washington Potts. 
wen ‘ r yP ‘And yet” thought he; ‘is a young and inexpe- 
Tes shores,’ replied Cheston, ‘are. certain rienced girl more blameable for her blindness in 
etry beautiful. ‘ ale 7 |ifriendship, (or what she imagines to_ de friend- 
‘Yes, I should admire its chalky cliffs vastly,” ship) than.an acute, sensible, taleuted mas i 

Aime. Mrs. Potts, ‘they are quite coal al intel his blindness in love. ‘The master+spirits of the 
know. Pray. sir, which do you prefer, Byron or paste ys almost proverbjally wartied — 
Bovaperte. I doat upon Byron; cull demnd dering of weak intellect, and almost as proverbially the 
what sweet verses he wrote, ’tisa pity. he.wasa pbildren ofench marriages yes semble the mater 
corsair and a vampyre pirate, and all stich ena rather than the father.’ A Just punishment for 
rid things. As for Bonaparte, I never could choosing co abeurdiy. Albina I neust know yw 
endure him after I found that he had cut off poor pares. 
old King George’s head. Now, when we talk ; 
of great men, my husband is altogether for}| *The author takes this occasion to. remark that the 
Washington. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it’s illustrious’ artists to whom ‘so many of his countrymen 


: P erroneously give the title of Sir Benjamin West, néver 
because he and Washingten are namesakes.|lin realit i the compliment of knighthood conferred 08 
How do you like La Fayette,’—({pronouncing him. He lived and died Mr. West, as is well known te 


(CONCLUSION IN OUR NEXT.) 








the name a la canaille.) bigs have any acquaintance with pictures end pai” 
‘The man or the name?’ enquired Cheston, ° ._ 
‘Oh! both to be sure. You see we have called FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


our youngest blossom after him. Come here 
Lafayette, stand forward my dear, hold up your 
head, and make 4 bow to the gentleman.’ 


Woman has been” but little aware of the in- 
citements that should stimulate to the cultiva- 
lition of her noblest powers. The world is 20 
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‘are the springs of action in the political world 


 ‘Jitieal life are the offspring of pride, and the de- 


‘not only willing, 


" traly feminine mind desire to exceed this limita- 


the influence which mind exerts over mind. How 


put in motion? Often by the secret workings of a 
single mind, that in retirement plans its schemes, 
and comes forth to execute them only by. pre- ' 
senting motives of prejudice, passion, self-inter- 
est, or pride, to operate on other minds. - © 
‘Now, the world is chiefly governed by motives 
that men are ashamed to own. When do we find 
mankind acknowledging that their efforts in po- 


sire of self-aggrandizement, and yet who hesi- 
tates to believe that this is truet 

But there is a class of motives that men are 
but proud to own. Man does 
not willingly yield to forge; he is ashamed to 
own he can yield to fear; he will not acknow- 
ledge his motives of pride, prejudice, or passion. 
But none are unwilling to own they can be gov- 
erned by reason, even the worst will boast of 
being regulated by conscience, and where ig the 
person who is ashamed toown the influence of 
the kind and generous emotions of the heart! 
Here then is the only lawful field for the ambi- 
tion of oursex. Woman in all her relations is 
bound to ‘honor.and obey’ those on- whom she 
depends for protection and support, nor does the 


tion of Heaven. But where the dictates of au- 
thority may ever control, the voice of reason and 
affection mdy ever convince and persuade; and 
while others govern by motives that mankind are 
ashamed to own,-the dominion of woman may 


be based on influendée that the heart is proud to 


acknowledge. 

And if it is indeed the trath, that reason and 
conscience guide to the only path of happiness, 
and if affection will gain a hold on these power- 
fal principles, which cane beattained’in no other 
way, what high and holy motives are presented 
to woman. for cultivating. her highest powers. 
The development of.the responding fascina- 
tions of a purified imagination, the charms of a 
eultivated taste, the quick perceptions of an ac- 
tive mind, the power of exhibiting truth and 
reason by perspicuous and- animated conversa- 
tion and writing, all these can be employed by 
woman as much as by man. ~And with these at- 
tainable faculties for gaining influence, -woiman 
has already received from the hand of her Ma- 
ker those warm affections and guick susceptibil- 
ities, which can most surely gain the empire of 
the heart. 

Woman has never waked to her highest des- 
tinies and holiest hopes. She has as yet to learn 
the purifying and blessed influence she may gain 
and maintain. over the intellect and affections of 


the human heart. . Though she may not teach} 


from the portico, nor thunder from the forum, in 
her: secret retirements she may form and send 
forth the sages that.shall govern and renovate 
the world. Though she may not gird herself 
for bloody conflict, nor soind the trumpet of 
war, she may enwrap herself in the panoply of 
heaven, and send the thrill of benevolence through 
a thousand youthful hearfs. Though she may 
not enter the list in legal collision, nor sharpen 
her intellect amid the passions and conflicts of 
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longer to be governed by physical force, but by'||hush up the discords and conflicts of life. Though 
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she may not be clothed as the ambassador of 
heaven, nor the minister of the altar of God; 
as a secret angel of mercy she.may teach its 
will, and cause to ascend-the, humble but most 
accepted sacrifice.—Miss Brecuer. 





OLD MAIDS. 


With pleasure we read the following just and 
well-timed eneomiums on this class of females, 
who are too often most yndeservedly subject to 
the sneers of society. They are truly amiable 
views of single blessedness, and hold up the 
characters of these “lay sisters of charity” to 
the admiration of all who duly appreciate worth 
and gentleness of héart. Their philanthropic 
conduct at Baltjmore, in supplying the wants, 
and administering to the cémfort and consola- 
tion of the sick and dyjng in-all*the hospitals, re- 
gardless of personal danger, and rejecting all 
temporal compenéation, spedks volumes in their 
praise. We regret to ledrn by the Baltimore Ga- 
zette, that three of these Angels in human form, 
while attending on the patients in the hospitals 
of that citys sickened with the cholera, which in 
a few days closed their work-of Samaritan kind- 
ness forever. The ercomiums are foreign, but 
not the less applicable to the American sister- 
hood.—OQhio Atlas. 

‘These lay sisters of charity are the comfort 
and salvation of so many families, that ‘every 
home appears tous imperfect whieh has not the 
good fortune to have one of them appended to 
it.’—Edinburgh Review. 

It is remarkable that many of. our women of 
genius have been, or are of the order of ** lay 
sisters of charity;’”? Miss Hannah Moore, Miss 
Bailie, Miss Bowles, Miss Bowdler, and others, 
far too numerous to mention.”—New Monthly 
Magazine. ‘ 





THE CREATION. 


It is probable that. the Author of nature plant- 
ed-at once aged fofests and their youthful proge- 


full of years, others buoyant with the vigor and 
adorned with the grace of youth. The oaks while 
they pierced with their roots the fruitful earth, 
without doubt bore at once the old nests of rooks. 
and the young progeny of doves. At once grew 
a chrysalis and a butterfly; thé jnsect bounded 
on the grass, suspended its golden egg in the for: 
est, or trembled in the undulations of the air. 
The bee, which .had-not yet lived a morning al- 
ready counted the generations of flawers by its 
ambrosia—the sheep: wasnot without its lamb, 
the doe without its fawns. The thickets alreafly 
contained the nightingales, astonished at the me- 
lody of their first airs, as they poyred forth the 
new-born effusions of their infant ‘loves. 

‘Had the world not arisen at once young and’ 
old, the grand, the serious, the impressive would 


timents depend for their very existence on an- 
cient things. The marvels of existence would 
have been unknown. The ruined rock would 
not have hung over the abyss beneath; .the woods 
would not have exhibited the splendid variety of 








men, she may teach the law of Kindness, and 





ny; that animals arose at the same time, some}; 


have disappeared from'nature; for all these sen-|} 
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hanging over the bed of streams. The inspired 
thoughts, the venerated sounds, the magic voices, 
the sacred horror of the forest, would have van- 
ished with the vaults which serve for their retreat; 
and the solitudes of earth and heaven would 
have remained naked and disenchanted in losing 
the columns of oak which united them. . On the 
first day when the ocean dashed against the shore, 
he bathed, he assured, sands bearing all the 
marks of the action of the waves for ages; cliffs 
strewed with the eggs of innumerable sea fowl 
and rugged capes which sustained against the 
waters the crumbling shoresof the earth. 
‘Without that primeval age, there would 
have been-neither pomp. nor majesty in the work 
of the.Most High; and, contrary to all our con- 
ceptions, nature in the innocence of man would 
have been less beautiful than it is now in the 
days of his-corruptiony An insipid childhood of 
plants, of animals, of elements, would have cov- 
ered the earth, without the poetical feelings 
which now constitute its principal charm. But 
God was not so feeble a designer of the grove of 
Eden; as the incredulous would lead us to be- 
ieve. Man, the sovereign of nature, was born 
at thirty years of age, in order, that his powers 
should correspond with the full grown magnifi- 
cence of his new empire,—while his consort, 


doubtless, had aiready .passed her sixteenth 


spring though yet in the slumber of nonentity, 
that she. might be in harmony with the flowers, 
the innocence, the love, the beauty of the youth- 
ful part of the universe.” —Chauteaubriand. 
Anecdote of Kosciusko.— When the Russians 
in 1814 had ‘penetrated into Champagne, and 
were advancing towards Paris, they were aston- 
ished to hear that their former adversary was 
living in retirement in that part of the country. 
The circumstances of this discovery were stri- 
king,- The commune in which Kosciusko lived 
was subjected to plunder, and among the troops 
thus engaged, he observed a Polish regiment. 
Transported with anger, he rushed among them, 
and thus addressed the officers: ‘‘When I com- 
manded brave soldiers they never pillaged; and 
I should haye punishedyseverely subalterns who 
allowed of disorders such as those we see around. 
Still more severely should I have punished older 
officers, who authorized such ‘conduct by their 
culpable neglect.”—**And who are you,” was 
the genardl cry, “that you dare to speak with 
such, boldness to us?” “I am Kosciusko.” The 
effect was electric: the soldiery cast down thei 
arins, prostrated themselves at his feet, and cast 
dust upon fheir heads according to-a national 
usage, supplicating his forgiveness for the fault 
which they had committed. For twenty years 
the name of Kostiousko had not been heard in 
Poland save as that of an exile; yet it still re- 


||tained its’ ancient power .over Polish hearts; a 


power never used but we some good and gene- 
rous ond. 


Female Linguists —Milton was asked by a 
friend, whether he would instruct his daughters 
in the different languages? To which Milton re- 
plied, ‘No sir, one tongue is sufficient for a wo- 
man.” Some churlish husbands may perhaps, 








trunks bending under the weight of years,of trees 


> 


say, they find one tongue too much. 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 


“AND DID HE WEEP?” 
BY HARVEY D. LITTLE, ESQ. 


“And whefi he, (Jesus) was come near, he beheld the 
City, and wept over it.”—St. Luke, c. 19, v. 41. 
And did he weep? that Holy One, 
That Saviour from on high, 
Who is, and was, ere earth begun; 
‘Whose essence ne’er can die: 
Oh yes, He wept, that crime and sia’ 
Such fealty fron’ man should win. 


He wept!—but not as one whose hope 
Is wither'd in its prime— 

He felt that Mercy’s gates might ope’ 
Ere yet the march of Time 

Should bring man to his final goal 

With clouds ef guilt upon his soul. 


He wept!—what tears of anguish fell 
From his mild, pityipg eye,— 

Like fountains gushing from the well 
Beneath a Syrian sky; 

Bearing within their crystal tide 

The blessings which His hand supplied. 


A messenger of life and joy 
The “Man of Sorrows” came, 
To save and cherish—not destroy— 
To ransom and reclaim 
A world that would receive him not— 
A world whose griefs he ne’er forgot! 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
ODE ON THE LYRE. 
(Translated from the Greek of Andcreon.) 
BY JCHN THOMAS, M. D. 
I wish to tell of Atreus’ sons, 
How they the Trojan turretsvon ,— 
I long to sing old Cadmus’ praise, 
How he the Theban Tower raised :-— 
To tell how he the Dragon killed 
W ho with his friends his maw had filled ;— 
How first Phenician arts be bore 
To Grecia’s far renowned shore; — 
How he with grief and age infirm * 
Was to a wily. serpent turned ;— 
But these my lute denies to sound, 
And echoes only love around. 
Not long ago I changed the strings, 
But still my lyre refused to sing; 
Incensed at this, I gold the lute, 
Resolved it should no more dispute © 
My wish, to sing the strains I pleased, 
The mighty toils of Hercules. 
T'relate was next my fond desire; 
But still my lute, as if for spite, 


* Its tuneful chords, would yet vibrate 


To songs, that loves alone relate. 

Farewell! Farewell! henceforth for me, 

All heroes, battles, gods or seige; 

Your sterner praise | niust disown 

Since my lyre echo@s Love's alone! 
cincinnati, Oct. 15th, 1332. 








MARRIAGES. 

“In this city, on the 9th of October, by the Rev. 

Dr. Adylott, Mr. Georer A. Jackson to Miss 
Mary J. Kierstep, both of this city. . 

On the 12th inst. Jonn Snorwetn,.M. D. 





‘|| [[=The late appearance of the present number of our 


||company the present number. We trust our subscribers 


EDITOR’S PARLOUR: 





'paper, being two or three days after the proper time, is 
|owing to a scarcity of workmen in our office, four or five 
of our hands being down with Cholera and fever. This 
too is the reason why the title-page and index do not ac- 





will not have to wait for them longer than till the nezt. 





| Obituary —Died, in this city, on the 15th inst. of the 
| pevtiling epidemic, Dr. JOHN E. BUSH, in the 33d 
| year of hisage. - © 

| Dr. Bush has long been a resident of the Weet, and 
| was a number of years since an efficient member of the 
|Legislature of the State of Indjawa. For the last ten 
| years he has resided in this city, where he has left a large 
\circle of friends, acquired by his easy and unassuming 
| manners and affectionate disposition, to whom he was 
endeared by his moral and prdfessional worth. At 
\the time of his death he wasa member of one or two lit- 
jerary societies in this city, who deeply regret his sudden 
| departure. Though a member of no religious denomi- 
|nation, and practising none of the outward requirements 
‘of such, he possessed that which is better—the religion 
of the heart—and was a strict observer of the Golden 
| Rule. ' 





| Health of the City—-The number of deaths in this 
city, during the week ending October 17th, was one hun- 
|dred and forty-three. Of these ten were of Consump- 
ition, and ome hundred and seventeen ef Epidemic 
Cholera. 

| Forthe week ending October 24, the number of inter- 
;ments, (exclusive of those in the Presbyterian burying 


| sto from Which no report was handed in,) was one 


‘and twenty-eight persons died of the Cholera. & 





| The Prize Tale——We commence in this number of 
the Mirror and shall eonclude in the next the Tale which 
|obtained the premium offered some months since by the 
| publishers of the Lady’s Book. This story exhibits the 
\ gullibility of the American people in excellent style, 
land is as fine a piece of satire as we have seen for many a 
{day. Weensure-our readers arich treat in its perusal. 





| Meeting of the Fioneers.—It is supposed the existence 
|of the Pestilence here will prevent the assembling of the 
Pioneers in this city on the 4th proximo. The Chroni- 
.cle publishes a letter from a gentleman who has lately 


roof, in which Gen. Kenton is represented to have said, 
{that as the-meeting proposed was not rendered necessary 
to rescue or to defend the lives of any of their fellow citi- 
zens,or to prevent or watch the progress of an énemy, it 
onght not to be attempted while the ChoJera was raging 
in Cincinnati; as it would be an unnece ssary exposure of 
their owa lives, while itgeeld not save the lives of others.” 
Phir. Knickerbocker,” is the title of a Monthly Mag- 
azine proposed to be published in New York, by Messrs. 
Peabody & Co. It is to be conducted by Charles Hoffman, 
one of the editors of the New York American. 








W. Peck, of Tennessee, has just published in this city,, 
in a conveniént pocket form, a ‘Topograhical and Chron- 
dlogical Chart, which gives one at a glance a bird's-eye 








to Miss Marv W. Foors, daughter of John P. 
Foote, Esq. 

DIED—On the Ith inst. of the prevailing Epidemic 
Mr. Isaac Drake, a soldier of the Revolution, and one of 
our worthiest and most beloved citizens 


view of the prominent features of the various nations of 
the known world. This chart con‘ains more valuable 
information than could be acquired in several years by a 








course of book reading. Itis in short, an abridged His- 


hundred and cighty-one. Of this number, one hundred |) 


held a consultation with several of them under bis own); 





——— -——_—_ _ : ~ — === 
Battle of Waterieo. Every family ia the union that cay 
read and understand, shauld be in possession of a copy, 





MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
Mr. Walker's Address. 


Our State may well be proud of this Institution. Pit 
ty years since, we gll know what thecountry was in 
which it is located: a wilderness, vast and urbroken, with 
the rude wigwam for its edifices, anc the wild Indian for 
its inhabitant. Now, let a glance at the Miami Universi. 
ty, and its recent Commencement, exhibit the contrast. 

Although endowed and incorporated by the Legisle- 
jture of Ohio in 1809, it was a number of years before the 
| Institution got properly ‘and prosperovely under- way, 
Latterly, however, it has grown rapidly into importance 
jand risen into distinction, and has now a high character 
| both at home and abroad. , During the past summer, it 
| was attended bynearlytwo hundred students, a majority 
|of whom we understand were from other States. In ity 
‘infancy, the Institution had to struggle with poverty 
!and other circumstances which retarded its progress: at 
| present, its‘finances are in a very posperous. condition, 
| We,are informed that the funds remuining in the tréveu- 
ry after the expenses of the term just ended were de- 
\frayed, were considerable; and that the present ptos- 
| pects of the Institution are so promising, that the trus- 
| tees have created two.new professorships, and increased 
| the salaries of the present professors. ; 

At the late Commencement, Addresses were delivered 
| before the Union Literary and Erodelphian Societies, by. 
| T. Walker, Esq. of this city, and Professor Caldwell, of 
| Lexington, Ky. and before the Society of the Alumni, 
by E. Woodruff, Esq. of thiscity. The degree of A. B. 
| was conferred upon James L. Young, T. Turner, and W, 
| Turner, of South Carolina; M. J. M’Rae, and J. L. Tor- 
‘rey, of Mississippi; C. Sturdevant, of Kentucky; J. C. 
Steele, W. E. Crane, B. F. Morris and T. Johnson, of 
| Ohio. ‘ 
The Address of Mr. Watker has been published by 
| Corey and Fairbank of this city, in a style of neatness 
surpassing anything which we have before seen from the 
| Western press. “The Address itself does great credit to 
\the author, and at onte places hi in the-front rank of 
| Western writers. The topics discussed are—1. the dis- 
' tinction between character and reputation; 2. erroneous 
| impressions respecting the importance of wealth; 3. false 
|notions of the importance of office; 4. the nature of 
\civil liberty; 5. the danger of being tinctured in early life 
|by the skepticism which is stalking through the latd. 
| All these subjects are discussed in a truly admirable man- 
|ner,and with much force. But without farther remark, 
| we give a few specimens of the Address; and we offer a0 
j|apology, for extracting at such length. 





“[. And, in the first place; at the very threshold of 
active life, we are apt to overlook the distinction between 
character and repulation. 

These two things, so widely different, are often fatally 
confounded. The distinction is this; character is deter- 
mined by what a man is, in reference to himself alone; 
reputation, by what he seems to be, in the opinion of the 
world. Character is the combined result of our thoughts 
and actions as they exhibit themselves to the all-seeing 
Eye; reputation is the result of the conclusions drawn b 
our fellow men, respecting ourthoughts and actions. Of 
character, conscience is the arbiter: of reputition, inere 
opinion. Hence it is possible, that directly opposite de- 
cisions may be pfonouneed at ‘the two tribunals. Our 
reputation may be as bright as morning, when our char- 
acter is as black as night.. Fallible men may mistake or 
mnisrepresent ug, and thus fix our estimation too high or 
too low; but withGod and our secrét conscience, there 
can be no mistake. Reputation we hold at the mercy of 
men, exposed to the buffetings of flattery and detraction. 
But character depentls upon no such tenure; it rests not 
on opinion, and is, ~—cocs e independent of coatumely. 
Human breath can neither make nor mar-it. Be it good, 
or be it bad; it is our own work, and we alone are answer- 
able for it. The merit or the blame is altogether ours. 

In one part of this assertion, I believe all agree. I 
know of none who are willing to share with re the 
merit oftheir good character. But there are many who 





tory of the World, from the earliest times down to the 








incline to lay the blame of a bad character on men or cit- 
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~~ etances. . This is the favorite subterfuge of knaves 
iio. The man of guilt and crime, endeavors to find 
solace in the stupendous fallacy, that he could not have 
done otherwise; and the man of indolence, who has suf- 
fered bis blood to creep lazily through its courses, and 
his mind to die dead, like a stagnant pool, engendering 
anbdught but pestilence. is prone to lay the same flattering 
unction to his soul. Both delight 1 comparing. human 
destiny to a dark and resistless current, aga:nst which it 
is useless to row, and down which they are compelled to 
float. Alas! they do float down; but; dare they ask them- 
selves where they may land? As well might the boat- 
man above the cataract, throw down his oar, and trust 
for safety to the desperate chance of the impetugus tor- 
rent. Strange that so manifest a delusion should ever 
have found believers! Doubly strange, that influential 
names should have lent ittheir sanction! Yet even Na- 
poleon, the man, who more than any other human being, 
made the most stubborn circumstances bend like reeds to 
his unconquerable will, was in the habit, we are told, of 
calling himself a mere instrument of destiny, impelled 
through his mad career, by an unseen and inexorable 
power. Had this been true, how ineffably absurd to talk 
of glory. What possible glory can there be in-doin 
what ome could nothelp? The doctrine of ancient Pisto 
was infinitely wiser, when he said, ‘“‘The world is mine 
oyster, which I with sword will open.” ' Butit is useless 
to argue against fatalism. Why attempt to prove that we 
are not wax, in the fingers of destiny, when we feel that 
we arenot? Every human being is conscious of a self- 
directing power within, and this consciousness trans- 
cends all reasoning. E a ? 

The truth is, that man, who desires to carve outa high 
character, knows that he has power to do it. The abili- 
ty lies here. The human soul is a vast magazine of 
matchlessenergies. They may slumber, as the thender 
in its cloud, if not called forth; and then their possessor, 
aitera sort of negative existence, goes down 

“To the vile dust from whence he spruug. 
Unwept, unhonor'd, and unsang.” 

But if they be duly summoned, they come forth at his 
bidding; and then’he becomes the lord of circumstances. 
Resolution operates like faith; all things become easy ; 
possunt ~ posse videntur—you can prevail, because 
you thinkyoucan. Butremember the distiaction, broad 
as the great gulf, between character and raputation--be- 
tween what you are, and what men think of you: Every 
thing in our institutions tends to excite an undue solici- 
tade about the popular voice; to make you look abroad 
for counsel, instead of inward, where you ought to look. 
You aréstrongly tempted to act upon expediency, instead 
of principle; and when a given course of conduct is pro- 
posed, to ask yourselves that ignoble question, What 
will the world say of it?—instead of that noble question, 
Is it right? But bear this in mind; that character is of 
infinitely higher moment thaa reputation, and can never 
depend uponit. Men cannot “ — you good or bad, by 
calling youso. Yetas public sentiment is more likely to 
be right than wrong, your reputation will, for the most 
partdepend upon your character; so that if you in fact 
deserve admiration or detestation, you may, jn the long 
run, count upon receiving it. Of this at all events, you 
may rest assured, that if you only take snfficient care of 
your characters, you may confidently leave your reputa- 
tions totake care of themselves. Act in sucha manner 
as to meet your own gecret approval, and you may smile 
upon the buzz that gues abroad respecting you. 

“One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs, 

Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.” 

* * * * . * 

_SIV. In the fourth place, we are apt to set out in 
life with false impressions respecting the nature o/ 
ewil lide . 

‘There is implanted in every human breast, an in- 
stinctive aversion to al] restraint ; though in the so- 
cial state, this aversion yields to a conviction of 
the manifest necessity that government should have 
power enough to execute its purposes. The simple 
theory of republicanism is, that the people volunta- 
rily part with a portion of their natural rights, to 
obtain increased protection for the rest; and these 
rights, thus parted with, eonstitute the power of go- 
verament. But the fo¥e of power is quite as strong 
and universal as the love of liberty ; and hence, the 
operation of the républican system must be a.per- 
petual contest between two antagonist principles; 
as the love of power tends constantly to encroach- 
ment on the part of government, so the love of free- 


-dom must tend constantly to resistance on the part 


of the people. Henceit is, that jealousy of power, 
which isbut another name for the love of liberty, 
becomes our great republican safeguard; and, as 
such, can never be too sacredly cherished. But then 
jealousy of government power, isa very different 
thing mre nares | ofindividual superiority ; though, 
by a most natura transition, one is apt to slide into 
the othe In fact, it has become a fundamental 


maxim with us, that liberty and equality must go 
hand onhand. These magic words have been 20 of- 
ten used together, that we are pt to be startled at 
the idea of contemplating them apart. In our mag- 
na charta of liberty, it is declared,‘that all men are 
created equal.’ In many-of the state constitutions, 
it is declared,‘that all men-are born free and equal.’ 
Now to these declarations, rightly interpreted, every 
body as-ents. But the remark is obvious, that ad- 
mitting all men to be born equal, it is not asserted that 
they must remain so. To guard, however, against 
mistake, the framers of the Constitution of Ohio 
adopted a different phraseology. Their Janguage 
is, ‘that all men are born equally free and independ- 
ent. Thislanguage seems to me, far preferable to| 
the other, because it is strictly and literally true; 
whereas, it is mot strictly and literally true, that all 
men are born absolutely equal. There are endless 
inequalities among men, at the moment of their birth, 
over which human laws can. have no influence, be- 
cause they result from that law’ of laws, -the para- 
mount and unchanging law of nature. They are 
not inequalities of rightbut of circumstances, of ca- 


force equality, in a land of liberty! Why, the very 
terms imply an absurdity. In that free competi- 
tion which it is the glory of our institutions to fos- 
tt some will distinguish themselves above the rest ; 
ahd. if, through jealousy of superiority, they are to be 
proscribed on this account; if their great qualities 
or attainments are to preclude them from public fa- 
vor; if the force of opinion isto be arrayed against 
them, in violation of the. great compact of universal 
freedom; then, I say, the promise of liberty isa 
mockery, and the victims of persecution may ex- 
claim, with the Irish poet, 

‘Come despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss; 

Far better to live, the brute bondman of thee, 

Than sully e’en chains by a struggle like this.’ 

There isno disguising the consequences. We shall 

fall at once under the dominion of demagogues, the 
worsttyranny that everinfested the earth. Equality 
is the darling theme of demagogues. They harp 
upon it until they have displaced their superiors, and 
fixed themselvesin power, and then preach up subor- 
dination; asmen throw down the ladder on which 





pacity, strength, opportunity, and so forth. In these 
respects, so far from all men being borp equal, it is} 


if we are thus unequal, at the moment of birth, how| 
much more so must we become, as theseinfant germs | 
1f inequality develope themselves in after years?) 
Nor are these inequalities repugnant to liberty. On| 


cessary offspring. - Whut isit to be born free, and to! 


differ indefinitely from those around us, to soar above | 


gether, lest some should excel the rest. But there is 
no danger of this. It would require a sterner des-| 
potism than mankind were ever scourged with, to re-; 
duce all men to,a level,and keep themthere. Some-| 
thing like an approach to such a state, may be seen | 
in the serfs of the feydal ages, or in the peasants of 
Russia, or in the slaves of our sister states; becausc 
their iron bondage hiuders them from obeying the in- 
finitely variousimpulses, to which the sonls of free- 
men respond. But why. argue upona foregone con-| 
clusion? It isself-evident, that men will approximate 
to equality, not in proportion as they are most free, 
but precisely in proportion as they are most enslaved. 
I have called your attention to this subject, not} 
for the sake of verbal criticism, but because meas-| 
areless evil may result from not making-the distinc-, 
tion. ‘History is full of warning on this point. A) 
failure to discriminate between liberty and equality, 
as the birth-rights of men, bas more than once re-| 
sulted in consequences, at the recollection of which | 
humanity shudders. -It produced the abhorred os-| 
tracism of Athens, by which every citizen of whom) 
the rest were jealous, was marked out for -banish-| 
ment. It caused, both in Greece and Rome, those! 
malignant persecutions of illustrious citizens, which | 
have fastened upon republics the imputation of in-| 
gratitude. But these are fur from being the most! 
frightfulillustrations, In recent times, it produced 
that horrific state of things in France, which history: 
for lack of a stronger phrase, -denominates the! 
reign of terror. There, freedom had been already | 
purchased by the decapitation of a monarch and\ 
the demolition of iis throue. But this was not| 
enough for the spirit of phrenzy. Equality was yet, 
wanting. Though privileged ofders were abolish-, 
ed, there were yet some citizens more wealthy, more! 
gifted; more wise, more illustrions, than the rest. | 
Here was inequality, not to be tolerated in the first | 
hour of liberty. The high must be cut down to the 
level of the low, that liberty and equality might 
walk hand in hand. This the doctrine, a 
you Lave heard how it was applied. The guil 
tine became the potent leveller, with that fierce tri- 
umvirate, Danton, Marat, and Robospierré,,to di-| 
rectits infernal operations. The blvod of the best! 
citizens was poured out like water. To be distin-! 





druction. Good men died by thousands, amidst the| 
fiendish shouts of Egalite. No tongue can adequate- 
ly tell the nameless horrors of that murderous peri- | 
od. Ofall the dark pages in history, that is im-' 
measurably the blackest. And it ought to be held! 
up as an everlasting premonition to us, against the} 
sume tremendous mistake; against every attempt to| 








doubtful if any two can be found exactly equal. And} 


the contrary, they are its genuine, natural and ne-| 
live free, but to have the capacity and the right to! 


them or descend below them? Our boasted liberty | 
were an empty name, if all men are to be yoked to-} 


guished from the herd, was to be’singled out for des- ||. 


after them. But the miserable trick does not long 
succeed. The poisoned chalice they have mixed, is 
soon commended to their own lips. ‘Ihe superiority 
they have gained, by preaching up equality, is quick- 
ly seized upon by other demagogues, who take advan- 
tage of the glafing paradox, and by a just retribu- 
tion, hurl them from their places. And thus it goes 
on in endless change from bad to worse. But the pic- 
ture is too disgusting to be dwelt upon. . And I turn 
from it, to remark, that if any of us are dissatisfied 
that others should be above us, there is one, and but 
one, noble method of removing the cause; itis by 
raising ourselves to their level, but never by dragging 
them downto ours. This is a levelling system, wor- 
thy of ingenuous and honorable men. Let our young 
men adoptand pursue it, in the. spirit of magnani- 
mous competition, and their whole united force will 
be concentrated to elevate the standard of American 
character. In the most fervid hour of strife, let them 
bear in mind, that the man who displaces a worthier, 
from any station whatever, to make room for himself, 
has inflicted an injury upon soeiety and forfeited the 
title of patriot. We have read with admiration, of 
that Spartan virtue, which inspired a mother to re- 
turn this exulting answer to those wha praised the 
memory of her fallen’son; ‘Spartayhas many a wor- 
thierson thanhe.’ It might be looking for somethin 

almost superhuman, perhaps to expecta disappointec 

aspirant to rejoice in his own defeat, as an evidence 
that his country had better men than he. But who 


cing patriotism could be found, the pessession of of- 
fice could confer no additional glory? Byron, in one 
of his moody seasons, has said, 

‘He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks.most wrapped in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below.’ 

I trust this ebullition of misanthropy isa fout libel 
upon human nature. Forjf it be true that he who 
surpasses others, must be followed by their hate, who 
would ever toi] to achieve any thing great or good? 
Better that allhould pine in cold obscurity, and the 
wheels of humanadvancement cease to turn. 


CINCINNATI, Wednesday, Oct. 21. 


The Cholera.—This disease, after having raged here 
more severely in proportion to our population than in 
any other city in the United States.‘is at length abating. 
| The number of deaths reported by the Board of Health 

for the twenty-fours. ending at 12 o’cluck om Saturday 
last, was hirleen,—being less than one third the number 
reported on the preceding Satarday. Thirteen cases 
were reported by the Board on Sunday last, and only 
nine on Monday, and eight yesterilay. 














Latin and Cholera.-—A \atinist somewhere at.the east, 
declines cholera thus: —“Choler-us, Chol-era, Chole- 
rum,” and thinks the latter the most popular gender. I¢ 
he had been in this city, dufing the severity of the disease, 
he might with propriety have added—Choler-all 


7A meeting of the Franklin Society, will be held at 





violate that liberty which our fathers left us, by’ 
striving to force equality upon our citizens. To 


the Hall of the Institute, on Monday next, (Nov. 5,) at 
theusyalhour. _ By order of the President, 


they have ascended, to prevent others from ascendingp 


os 


does not feel, that if such an instance of self-sacrifi- 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Sagamore of the Mohawks,” will not do. The 
auithor, however, writes well for one of his years; but 
he must learn to be less prolix, more palpable in his) 
meaning, and more natural in the conversational part of | 
his productions, before he can succeed in winning a 
attention of the lovers of light reading, or in creating) 





been received will be submitted to a ¢ ittee, compo 
sed of the following gentlemen, whose literary judgment 
and ability are a sufficient guaranty, that the Prize will 
be justly and judiciously awarded, 

Morgan Nevi.ve, 

Cuarres Hammonn, Com. 

: Joun PL. Foorze,Esars. 

Communications must be addressed, (post-paid,) to 





for himself any reputation asa pleasant story-teller: We 
recommend to him, to write, if he has leisure, but not) 
to publish. 


WOOD & STRATTON, Puolishers of the Mirror,Cin- 


cinnati O. It is desirable that the names of-the different 
| writers’ aceompany their communications, in separate 


“Filial Affection” is very well written, hut appears|| envelops: none will be opened bat that accompanying 


to us to be too improbable in its main incidents for pub- | 


lication. Captains of steam-boats have something else| 


the-successful article. 


This Premium, although small in compagison with two 


to do, besides running about to hyat up their passengers, || or three offered in the eastern cities during the past year, 
when their boats are about ready to leave- port, after| 


|| is believed to be the first ever offered in the West, 
having stopped to discharge freight. The “ twenty foot || and is notinferior even to them, when the extensive 


“Pema We should like to “please and oblige many of cur 


monument,” too, staggers cur credulity. 
e@* The Inconstant” is objectionable on like grounds, 
with the above. Moreover, the hero of the tale is a fel- 
low of most niggardly spirit, and the heroine entirely 
too forward in revealing the tender passion, to suit our 
ideas of “matters and things” of this sort. Besides, 
we should nétlike to give our readers as many “ shocks a 
as poor “ Henry” experienced, in the course of his) 
eventful life prior to marriage. ae | 

From the manner in which “ Filial Affection” and y 
“The Inconstant” are told, we feel convinced that the || 
writers could do better, if they would endeavor to think | 
alittle while their pens were gliding over the paper. 

“H.'s” notice of our “Oxford Correspondent” is be-| 
yond our comprehension. Where he has succeeded in| 
makingybis meaning obvious, we think he has said pre-| 
cisely the reyerse of what he intended. For instance —| 
“In all my perusals I neverread a piece where the au-| 
thor appeared to do so little justice, and decide with less 
partiality.” ‘The first division of this sentence is a re-| 
proach: the last is complimentary, which we are convin-| 
ced by what follows, the writer did not intend. 

“V." has never felt the influenge of the devine affia-| 
tus, or he would not send us such lines as those on Pes 
#tude,”’ and the accompanying “‘Extempore on secing a 
Mouse,” &c. 


i 
] 


* “fait readers,¥ but really we do not think such a desira- 
ble object could be effected by publishing the communi- 
cationof “J.G.B. People are not so easily pleased, 
particularly the ladies, in “these latter days.” 

‘* Scions” production contains some good and poeti-| 
cal ideas, but they come to us in such a limping and hal-| 


ting gait, and are so wretchedly clothed, that we must| 
decline introdueing them ipto ‘good society.” 

Any of the above communications will be returned to; 
the writers, if they call for them. “X. ¥. Z.” will find! 
his at the Post Office. 





LITERARY PREMIUM. 
Tie Publishers of the Cincinnati Mirror, stimulated | 
>, their large and increasing list of subscribers, and in 
order to render their paper every way worthy of the 
patronage of the Western Public, and to assist in calling 


forth the slumbering energies of Backwoods taleat, offer 
a Premium of 


Fifty Dollars, for the best Original Tale, 


suitable for publication in the Mirror. No restrictions 
whatever are imposed, as to length, locality, or subject; 
but the Publishers venture to suggest to competitors, the 
propriety of connecting their Tales in some manner with 
the West, either historically, or by laying the scene of! 
action inthe Great Valley. 

Articles intended to compete for the Premium, must | 
be forwarded to the Publishers against the first of| 


! 
| 
| 











February next, at which time as ‘many as shall have| 


circulation of eastern periodicals is taken into considér- 
ation. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 

A complete list of our Agents is published on the last 
page of No. I. Vol. 11. These are hard times—money 
is a scarce article—and those who are in arrears for 
subscription to the Mirror, will do us a particular favor 
by calling upon our Agents, and procuring receipts. 
Those who wish to discontinue, will please inform us of 
the fact through our Agents, or pay the postage on their 
letters. To insure a discontinuance, it will first be ne- 
cessary to settle arrears. 

7 We would request agents to observe the terms of 
our paper, and not to depart from them without sufficient 
cause. One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents is now due 
from each subscriber who commenced at the first num- 
ber, and has not paid. Agents will deduct twenty-five 
cents from this awount, ty those who see proper to pay 
in advance for the present volume, at the same time that 
they settle the arrears for the last. 





CHOICE EXTRACTS. 
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Too Mucu Tautu.—The New York Mirror, 
among other things, thus notices some of the 
vices and follies of the times:— 

**We acknowledge, among us, a want of zeal 
and public spirit'in matters of refinement. Our 
young men are highly censurable, in too many 
instances, for an unbecoming ignorance and apa- 


|\thy on these points. ‘They are too fond of hor- 


ses, theatres, jams and dress. They are to be 
found, in the public saloons, in oyster cellars, on 
the turnpike road—those very youths whose 
fortunes and talents would enable them, if they 
so desired, to accomplish themselves in all the 
elegant arts of polite life, in science, the belles 
lettres,and travel. If you find, here and there 
one in his quiet closet, poring over a rare old 
author, shading a sketch, or revising a poem, he 
is, too often, a stranger to the gay and wealthy. 
He would be unappreciated in the haunts of 
fashion; and a poet#@r one in any way gifted by 
nature or improved by application, and who 
abroad would command attention, no matter 
what might be his fortune, would here wander 
an intruder in our brilliant scenes of pleasure, 
noticed only, perhaps, by his pert rivals, as a 
theme to break jests on. There is too much of, 
this among us.—The truth must be spoken, and 
until the error is rectified, and mind and educa- 
tion weigh down the scale against imprudence, 
frivolity, and money, we shall always have our 
higher circles disgraced by ignorance, presump- 
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tion, duliness, and folly; while all that adorns 
and dignifies life will remain in the shade,” 

Tne CLose oy Summer.—A period of time 
is just drawing to a close that will be long re- 
membered in our country. A summer of fear; 
disaster and death, has passed over us—aq sum- 
mer durjng which the very atmosphere was jn- 
haled with distrust, and the richest fruits rejec- 
ted, and the approach of friends dreaded, But 
it is over—and, probably, with it much of the 
anxiety and distress and imminent danger of 
the season will pass away. We shall again 
hear the din and witness the bustle of business 
in our crowded streets. The great danger will 
be that the darkness and sorrow shall be so far 
forgotten, that each salutary influence of a fear- 
ful chastisement from the hand of the Lord will 
be dissipated, and a more terrible evil will befal 
us. 

It should be recollected that we have just 
been suffering—are now suffering—the lightest 
of the three scourges of God—-War, Famine 
and Pestilence. We suffer that which was cho- 
sen by David as the least of the three evils— 
and the thought that there are yet heavier bolts 
in the hand of Almighty justice should stir us 
up toseethat the present chastisement has its 
due effect upon our hearts.—V. Y. Messenger. 


Royal Life in Spain.—Shooting and uxoricus- 
ness seem to be partand parcel of the hereditary 
duties and habitudes of the Bourbon kings of 
Spain. Philip V. transacted much‘ public busi- 
ness while in bed with his Queen. The ex- 
treme attention was imitated by his descend- 
ants; and Mr. Inglis tells us that Ferdinand is 
so passionately attached to his young and bean- 
tiful wife, that “the spends the greater part of 
the day in her apartment, and when engaged in 
council, leayes it half a dozen times in the 
course of an hour ortwo to visit her. No court 
amusements enliven his conjugal felicity: the 
fond pair spend their day together—they rise at 
six, dine alone at two, and sup and go to bed at 
nine. The evening is animated by a drive toa 


to make obeisances, and pay the reverence due 
to the majesty of Spain.” —Edinburg Review. 
Character of a Gentleman.—A lawyer ata 
circuittown, in Ireland, dropped a ten pound 
note under the table, while playing cards at the 
inn. He didnot discover his loss until he was 
going to bed, but then returned immediately. 
On reaching the room, he was met by the wait- 
er, who said, ‘I know what you want, sir, you 
have lost something.”” ‘Yes I have lost a tem 
pound note.’”’ ‘Well, sir, I have found it— 
here it is.” ‘*Thanks, my good lad, here’sa 
sovereign for you.” “Noi want no reward 
for being honest;’’ but, g at him with a 
knowing grin, “‘was’nt it lucky none of the gen- 
tlemen found it?”’ 
Extent of the British Dominions.—The sun 
never sets on'the British dominions. Before the 


evening ray leaves the spires of Quebec, his 


morning beam has shone for three hours on Port 
Jackson; and while sinking from the waters of 
Lake Superior, his eye opens on the Ganges. 
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